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A Sure Fling in Reno — stay on top of the action 
at Harrah’s luxurious 24-story hotel. 

itacwn talomeanveys) aero) aN’=lalisvaian elt-bye]celelaremiam e)i7an 
Because each room is only seconds away from 
Harrah’s Headliner Room where Sammy Davis, Jr., 
Dionne Warwicke, Glen Campbell and more of 
the world’s greatest entertainers appear. And only 
seconds away from all of Harrah's great restaurants. 
No} an Comm nal=1altlelaMmel0] ar-x-caalel0] amer-ts)1 ale 

There’s also a health club, outdoor heated 
swimming pool, and absolutely the finest furnishings 
and service in the West. 

Please call us for more information. Or for 
reservations. It’s the sure thing . . . it’s a Sure Fling. 


SNEAK 
PREVIEW 


Harrah’s has never been one to practice 
Oneupmanship. That's why we're in the process 
of putting up our second hotel. It will rise above all 
idalsmes (ojo )ame-iane)0] am e)¢-tsi-1a) axer-ts)iavenaialst-licemere)anlel(=y4 
at Lake Tahoe, and eventually will contain 
over 500 rooms.. The 18-story first phase will have 
270 rooms ready for occupancy by mid-1973. 
Naturally, our new hotel will keep all the things 
you like about Harrah's Tahoe: the restaurants, 
the casino, the world’s greatest entertainers in the 
South Shore Room. And it will add all the things 
you like about our Reno hotel, like the finest 
in furnishings, decor, and service. It will also add 
Flam) (=e f-1a) am (o) Ohad ele) amastoiclele-lal anal iam! 
spectacular view of the Lake. 


Harrahs 


RENO AND LAKE TAHOE 


For reservations direct dialing from California, Oregon, Utah, Idaho and Arizona: 
Reno — call 800-648-3773 toll free; Tahoe — call 800-648-3311 
In Nevada or states not listed above call — Reno: 702-786-3232; Tahoe: 702-588-6606 
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FOLLOW THIS MAP — and you will 
see where the action is. Indicated 
are the places where the stories in 
this issue happen. 
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Bright colorful scenes fold to make 
a rich card 5” x 7”. We can print 
your name only, or name and brand 
in red to match greeting. Also, your 
return address on the deluxe white 
envelopes — extras included. You 
will be proud to send these beauti- 
ful cards and you'll like our ‘‘stam- 
pede service” on orders right up 
til Christmas. Thank you kindly. 





1512 Happy Tracks — Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year — Christoffersen 
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1508 A Surprise in the Sky—Merry Christmas 1107 — Tidings of Great Joy—May the warmth and 1640 Beef and Beans — We wish you happy holi- 1557 Yucca Kings on Christmas Eve — May you 
and Happy New Year — Thomas love around us at Christmas time, etc.—EchoHawk days, and a full chuckwagon Year — Dye be blessed with health and happiness —Vannerson 
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Peete sie SNM eee sine ol d a q . : 2 A ti a a te sey _ ae ee _ 
1654 “...a destiny that makes us brothers, etc.” 1618 A Cowboy’s Prayer—May the Peace and 1652 “...old days, old times, old friends."— 1613 A New Day's Promise of Beauty —Merry 
—Peace and Good Will at Christmas, etc.—Delano Joy of Christmas be with you, etc. — Salisbury Christmas Greetings and Best Wishes, etc.—Nicles Christmas and Happy New Year — Engle 
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aa eS ee ~ : 4 . ace . a ee = e. see x Me 
1655 “From the rising to the setting of the 1621 Desert Star—May the Peace and Joy of 1568 Candelabra on the Desert Altar—May the 1550 Winter Lights—May the Christmas Spirit 
sun...” —May you have the Spirit, etc.—Wagoner Christmas be with you through all the Year — Steffen Blessings of Christmas be with you, etc.—Hilton remain within your home, etc. — Shaddix 








Circle total quantity and price. Mix and assort at no extra cost. Order 
all of one kind or as many of each as desired. Fill out coupon or order by letter and mail with 
check or money order. Add postage and handling fee to price of order. Canada residents remit 
in U.S. dollar values. Colorado residents add 3% sales tax. No C.0.D. Thank you kindly! 
TOTAL QUANTITY 22S en] 50 75.100 +125 150 200 300 500 
WITHOUT NAME $2.50 $4.50 $ 6.75 $9.00 $13.25 $17.00 $21.00 $25.00 $33.00 $49.00 $79.50 
WITH NAME 3.75 6.00 850 10.75 15.50 19.25 23.50 27.75 36.25 53.25 85.75 
NAME AND BRAND 5.25. 7.50 10.00 1225 17.00 20.75 25.00 29.25 37.75 54.75 87.25 
RETURN ADDRESS 1.50 1.75 200 225 250 275 300 325 375 475 6.75 























POSTAGE AND HANDLING FEE. ORDERS 10 $7.99 ADD 35c¢ $8.00 10 $23.99 ADD 65¢ + $24.00 AND UP ADD 95c 


1510 Desert Decorations — Christmas Greetings 1564 A New Day’s Promise of Beauty —May the 
and Best Wishes for all the Year—Lau Peace and Joy of Christmas, etc. — Harvey 





NAMES TO BE PRINTED ON CHRISTMAS 
CARDS (ENCLOSE DRAWING OF BRAND) 


SEND CARDS 
AND/OR CATALOG TO: 23W 


Rte., St., or Box No. 
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1616  Bronc to Breakfast—May there come to 1565 The Spirit of Christmas — We are thinking City State Lip 
you this holiday time...Friendships—C. M. Russell of you today because it is Christmas, etc. — Snidow 
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LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 

Lonnie Shorr, Sept. 21 - Oct. 4 

Jim Nabors, Jackie Kahane, Bryon 
Farnon, Oct. 5-25 

Burt Bacharach, Bryon Farnon, 
Oct. 26 - Nov. 12 

Liza Minnelli, Nov. 17-19 

Bill Cosby, Nov. 23-26 


HARVEY’S 
George Liberace, Sept. 16 - Oct. 1 
Lenny Herman, Nov. 1-21 
Esquires, Nov. 22 - Dec. 4 
Ron Rose, Dec. 5-31 


SAHARA TAHOE 
Ann-Margret, Sept. 5-17 


LANDMARK 

Frankie Laine, Aug. 30 - Sept. 26 
Jimmy Dean, Sept. 27 - Oct. 24 
Barbara Eden, Oct. 25 - Nov. 21 
Marty Robbins, Nov. 22 - Dec. 5 






CIRCUS CIRCUS 
Continuous Circus Acts 


























DESERT INN 

Bobby Gentry, Sept. 26 - Oct. 23 

Nipsey Russell, Juliet Prowse, 
Oct. 24 - Nov. 20 

Debbie Reynolds, Nov. 21 - Dec. 1 

Robert Goulet, Dec. 12-23 








THE MINT 
D. D. Smith & Co., Sept. 11 - Oct. 1 
Jades & J’Adorables, Oct. 2-29 

























DUNES 

Casino de Paris, Ind. 

Jan Garber Orchestra, Oct. 27 - Dec. 16 
Art & Dotty Todd, Sept. 8 - Jan. 4 


FLAMINGO 
Marty Allen, Leslie Uggams, 
Aug. 31 - Sept. 27 
Sergio Franchi, Corbett Monica, 
Sept. 28 - Oct. 25 
Don Ho, Oct. 26 - Nov. 22 
Jack Jones, Myron Cohen, Nov. 23 - Dec. 6 


FRONTIER 
Teresa Brewer, Jack E. Leonard, 
Aug. 24 - Sept. 20 
Robert Goulet, Sept. 21- Oct. 11 
Bob Newhart, Jerry Vale, Oct. 12 - Nov. 8 
Wayne Newton, Nov. 9 - Dec. 6 
Robert Goulet, Dec. 7-20 
Jimmy Durante, Frank Sinatra Jr., 






RIVIERA 
The Carpenters, Sept. 20 - Oct. 3 

Nancy Sinatra, Oct. 4-17 

Liza Minnelli, Norm Crosby, Oct. 18 - Nov. 7 
Totie Fields, Vic Damone, Nov. 8-23 

Dionne Warwicke, Nov. 24-30 

Liza Minnelli, Joel Grey, Dec. 1-7 

Shecky Greene, Dec. 8-14 

Don Rickles, Dec. 15 - Jan. 4 




















































RENO - SPARKS - CARSON CITY 


HAROLDS CLUB 

Sonny King, Sept. 17 - Oct. 16 

Bob Williams, Lynda Standell, 
Sept. 19 - Oct. 16 

Jack Bedient, Oct. 17 - Nov. 13 

Van Gees, Oct. 17 - Nov. 13 

Dick Roman, Nov. 14 - Dec. 11 


SAHARA 
Johnny Mathis, Oct. 3-16 

Sonny & Cher, David Brenner, Oct. 17-30 
Jack Benny, Nov. 14-27 






















SANDS 

Don Adams, Sept. 6 - Oct. 3 
Phil Harris, Oct. 4-31 
Robert Goulet, Nov. 1-28 





































HARRAH’S 
Jack Jones, Joe Kloess, Joan Rivers, hea CA Ele LY SILVER SLIPPER 
Sept.7-20 Wonderful World of Burlesque, Ind. 





HACIENDA 
The Koeran Kittens, Millionaires, Ink Spots, 
Johnny Olen, Ind. 


LAS VEGAS HILTON 

B. B. King, Aug. 23 - Sept. 19 

Tony Bennett, Sept. 19 - Oct. 2 

Louis Prima, Sept. 20 - Oct. 17; 
Dec. 13 - Jan. 9 

Ann-Margret, Oct. 3-23 

Chuck Berry, Oct. 18-31 

Glen Campbell, Myron Cohen, 
Oct. 24 - Nov. 6 

Wilson Pickett, Nov. 1-14 

Duke Ellington, Nov. 15 - Dec. 12 










Wayne Newton, Sept. 21 - Oct. 4 
John Davidson, Oct. 5-18 

Totie Fields, Oct. 19 - Nov. 1 
Sammy Davis Jr., Nov. 2-29 

Jim Nabors, Dec. 22 - Jan. 4 


JOHN ASCUAGA’S NUGGET 
Sandler & Young, Aug. 31 - Sept. 21 
Liberace, Sept. 22 - Oct. 1 < 

Marty Robbins, Oct. 2-15 

Roger Miller, Oct. 16-28 

Juliet Prowse, Oct. 29 - Nov. 11 


ORMSBY HOUSE 
Big Tiny Little, Oct. 30 - Nov. 15 
Lenny Herman, Nov. 24 - Jan. 11 
Charlotte Shannon. 


JESSIE BECK’S RIVERSIDE 


Johnnie McCormick, Aug. 29 - Oct. 1 

Johnny Vanelli, Oct. 2-29 

Bob Braman, Arnold, Colo & Gino — 
The Jets, Oct. 30 - Nov. 27 

Frankie Fanelli, Nov. 22 - Jan. 1 






STARDUST 
Lido de Paris, Ind. 















THUNDERBIRD 
Latin Fire '73 


TROPICANA 
Follies Bergere 

















































Richard and Karen Carpenter provide a 
brother-sister act in demand ail over Nevada. 
They are at the Riviera in Las Vegas Sept. 20 
through Oct. 3 








Talented and tempestuous Ann-Margret plays 
the Sahara Tahoe through September 17 then 
moves to Las Vegas Hilton Oct. 3 through 23. 












LAS VEGAS 


ALADDIN 
Minsky’s Burlesque '72 


CAESARS PALACE 


Andy Williams, The Lennon Sisters, 
Sept. 7-27 
Osmond Brothers, George Kirby, 
The Golddiggers, Sept. 28 - Oct. 11 
Harry Belafonte, Woody Allen, 
Oct. 12 - Nov. 1 
Steve Lawrence & Eydie Gorme, Nov. 2-8 
Alan King, Peggy Lee, Nov. 9-29 






















The Best 
Heréz \\ENacerx 
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RENO: Ist & Center Streets, 329-4157; Airport, 329-1341: Trucks, 385 Kietzke Lane, 329-1328: LAKE TAHOE: Tahoe Airport (916) 541-0533; 
STATELINE: Harrah's Recreation Center, 588-4911; INCLINE VILLAGE: Phillips 66, 831-0292; CARSON CITY: City Center Motel, 882-1065. 


DIAL DIRECT 24 HRS. 
i FOR WHAT'S 
) HAPPENING IN... 











AL TOLL FREE 


RENO 800-648-5430 
LAS VEGAS 800-648-5435 


FROM CALIFORNIA, OREGON, WASHINGTON, WYOMING, 
IDAHO, UTAH, ARIZONA & NEVADA 


WHEN IN RENO DIAL 747-1111 
IN LAS VEGAS 800-992-5716 
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A look at other old structures 
(not all included in the tour): 

6 — The Edwards house, 1877 
(now owned by the Fullers). 

7 — The old Printing Office, 1886, 
now a State office building. 

8 — The Governor’s Mansion, 
1909. 9 — The imposing Bliss 
Mansion, 1879 (now owned by the 
Raymonds). 10 — Architectural 
detail, the Alcovich home, 1880 
(now owned by George Meyers). 
11 — Dr. Caville’s home, 1908, 
built when Tonopah’s wealth 
poured into Carson (now owned 
by the Manoukians). 
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Opposite page: 1 — The Rinckel Mansion, 
1874. 2 — The old Federal Building, 1888. 
3 — The steeple of the Episcopal Church, Pape anaes 
1863. 4 — The Roberts House built in Le cae om ae 
Washoe City in 1859, moved to Carson nin icine 
in 1873, is being restored for the public by 
the Nevada Landmarks Society. This is SNe ne 
where the tour begins on the third Sunday, otos by Jim Reinheller 
every September. 5 — Unexpectedly on 
the tour, a wooden Indian! 
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Below: 1 — Ormsby House, the bright 
new hotel completed this year by the Laxalt 
family, is named after a former hotel 
which was center for the city’s political 
and social life in the early years. 2 — A new 
State building, the computer facility. 

3 — The four-story, red brick Highway 
Department headquarters. 4 — The 
attractive Employment Security Building. 
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AND THE NEW! These are buildings 
which appeared during the last 
decade, altering the city’s profile 
dramatically and providing space for 
the faster action in Carson City — 
government functions, the tourist 
business and thriving industrial 
complex. Carson City, like the rest 
of the state it represents, is growing 
vigorously but with much respect 
for its venerable past. 





3 Jim Reinheller 
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Above: 5 — A recent air view of the city, looking 
west toward the downtown area. Capitol dome is slightly 
right of center. 6 — The Blasdel Building contains | Office was completed last year. 9 — And the 
State offices. 7 — Gracefully designed, the new — spacious Legislative Building includes space for 
Ormsby Library serves greater Carson City. the Senate and Assembly chambers plus comfortable 
8 — The new Federal Building containing the Post — offices for legislative officials and committees. 








YOU CANT 
GET THERE 
FROM HERE 





By Betty Shannon 


Standard highway maps, the kind 
you get at gas stations, are great for 
planning the quickest route from 
Point A to Point B. But there is a lot 
of scenic country between those red 
and black lines which most travelers 
never see, | 

Our family camping trips always 
begin, well in advance of the depar- 
ture date, when we spread out on the 
living room floor a series of quad- 
rangle maps. These are the topo- 
graphic maps, published by the U.S. 
Geological Survey, which show not 
only the contours of the land, the 
mountains and valleys, streams and 
lakes, but also many man-made fea- 
tures. Every road and trail, and most 
structures, that were in existence at 
10 








the time the survey was taken, are 
depicted on these maps. In the west- 
ern states they may be ordered from 
the Geological Survey, Distribution 
Section, Federal Center, Denver, Col- 
orado 80225. But first, write for the 
free index—there’s a different one for 


each state—and folder describing the 
maps available and listing their 
prices. The Geological Survey maps 
may also be purchased from private 
dealers. Of special importance, par- 
ticularly to those of us here in the 
West who like to search out forgot- 
ten pockets of history, is the fact that 
these maps also show such tantaliz- 
ing features as ‘“‘ruins,’” mine tunnels, 
and stage coach trails. 

It was one of the latter, an old stage 


trail, that once connected Aurora and 
Bodie (California) with Marietta on 
the edge of Teel’s Marsh, which 
teased our curiosity and sparked an 
urge to go exploring. 

Our last stop, before heading out 
into the desert wilderness, was at Lee 
Vining, near California’s Mono Lake. 
There we filled the jeep’s two gas 
tanks, plus the auxiliary cans. We also 
chatted with the station’s owner, 
whom we had met during our earlier 
desert travels in the area. We men- 
tioned our plans to go to Huntoon 
Springs and Marietta, via the old stage 
coach road. 

Our friend thought a moment. 
‘Yes, | know that road,” he said, ‘but, 
you can’t get through, even with your 





rig. That road’s been washed out for 
many years.” 

We knew there was another way 
into Huntoon Valley. A graded road 
that takes off from Nevada State 
Route 31, about eighteen miles south 
of Hawthorne. But my husband, Jim, 
like all avid jeepers, is seldom dis- 
couraged by a few negative words. 
Given a choice between two routes. 
the true four-wheel drive enthusiast 
always chooses the trail offering the 
greatest challenge to man and ma- 
chine. Besides, weren’t we trying to 
get off the beaten path? Wasn’‘t the 
going supposed to be half the fun of 
getting there? 

We found our way onto the old 
trail in the sand dunes just east of 
Mono Lake. The trail started out well 
enough, an easily defined path 
through gray pumice sand. Gradually, 
it climbs out of the basin onto a pla- 
teau, encircled by a rim of black vol- 
canic rocks. We had ample time to 
enjoy the scenery, from the twisted 
and sculptured forms of ancient juni- 
pers, to minute blossoms giving joy 
and color to the drab pumice sand, 
as Jim cautiously eased the jeep over 
chunks of jagged lava jutting from 
the worn roadbed. Up rocky ridges, 


Photos by Author 


through pinyon and juniper forests, 
into sage-carpeted valleys, the jeep’s 
odometer recorded the slowly pass- 
ing miles. At some point, we had 
crossed the unmarked state line and 
entered Nevada’s Mineral County. 
Progressively, the trail’s condition 
worsened. Grinding along in low 
gear, the jeep inched up a steep, 
shale slope. But the far side presented 
an even more formidable problem. 
There the rains of decades had 
eroded the trail into twin ruts, too 
deep for any vehicle’s wheels. Our 
twelve-year-old daughter, Holly, and 
| got out to scout a new route down 
the pinyon-studded hillside. She 
quickly spotted a white rag tied on 
the end of a limb. There were several 
others spaced farther down the hill. 
Someone before us had not only 
found a better way, but had thought- 
fully marked it for future travelers. 
At the bottom of the hill, the new 
route rejoined the old trail. Fora mile 
or so we bounced along at a rela- 
tively fair clip. Then the trail entered 
a narrow valley through which an in- 
termittent stream flows. The map 
showed the trail crossing the stream 
in several places. At the far end of 
the valley the trail descends a steep 










Top—!In a spot like this you 
think twice. We decided to use 
the trusty winch. We shot the 
next photo on the trail to 
Huntoon Valley, the valley in the 
background. Below—The wind- 
mill we found. 





ee 





Our dry campsite that first 
night. Top—View of the 
Excelsior Mountains from 
Huntoon Springs 


hill a scant half mile to Huntoon 
Springs. Before long, we would be 
nearing our destination for the night. 

At the first crossing we learned that 
the stream was now only a dry, sandy 
wash. Beyond the wash, nature had 
triumphed. The sagebrush had suc- 
cessfully reclaimed the valley, eras- 
ing all traces of man and his road for 
some distance. After more reconnais- 
sance on foot, we found our way 
back to the original trail. 

At the second crossing the stream 
bed had eroded into a deep gully. 
For the first time Jim had to use the 
winch to pull our vehicle free of the 
loose pumice sand. Although trees 
were sparse in the valley, luck was 
with us, as a dwarf juniper stood 
firmly rooted at the far limit of the 
winch cable’s length. 

Twice more it became necessary 
to use the winch, and miraculously 
as before, there was always a lone 
tree growing nearby to which to at- 
tach the cable. By now the after- 
noon’s shadows were lengthening. 
Since leaving the highway at mid- 
morning we had traveled a total of 
28 miles. But as navigator | was en- 
couraged. The map indicated we had 
winched out of the last gully. We 





were within a mile of the springs. 

The jeep carried us up a rocky 
slope where once again the old road 
was fairly well defined. But suddenly 
we faced the moment of truth; the 
road disappeared over a ledge! 

All three of us got out to survey 
the situation. Ahead spread a spec- 
tacular, panoramic view of the Hun- 
toon Valley. Less than one mile of 
trail separated us from the green 
oasis of the Huntoon Springs which 
lie at the base of the cliff below us. 
But the ancient roadway immediately 
ahead had succumbed to the ravages 
of weather and time. Apparently it 
had always been a precarious shelf, 
carved from the nearly vertical wall. 
Now, in critical spots, the tenuous 
ledge had shrunk to foot-path width; 
a bed of boulders blocked further 
travel. It was true; you can’t get there 
from here! There was no place to go, 
but back. 

Disappointed, but not discouraged, 
we slowly retraced our route. As the 
day was almost the longest of the 
year, we took advantage of the extra 
hours of daylight to cover as many 
miles as possible before stopping to 
camp. At last, we unrolled our sleep- 
ing bags under the outstretched 


i 





branches of a giant pinyon. The jeep’s 
tailgate was my kitchen counter; | 
cooked dinner ona one-burner stove. 
As dusk faded to night the stars 
sparkled with a fiery intenseness un- 
dimmed by the pure desert air. Si- 
lence reigned supreme. It was a time 
of peace, a time to reflect upon the 
vastness of this land, a time to cherish 
this treasure so little touched by man. 

The next morning we buzzed east 
on State Route 31 toward Hawthorne. 
About half way across Whisky Flat, a 
sign indicated the Huntoon Valley. 
We turned onto a sandy road gouged 
out of the sagebrush. The road 
crosses the Excelsior Mountains, then 
winds through a narrow canyon, fol- 
lowing a dry stream bed. 

The canyon’s walls parted abruptly 
and before us spread the big-sky 
world of the Huntoon Valley, looking 
even more immense than it had from 
the wide-angle view atop the cliff at 
the trail’s end yesterday afternoon. 
We chose the right fork which travels 
down the valley’s west side and is 
again part of the old stage route. Mile 
after mile, we chugged through the 
valley’s wall-to-wall sagebrush. 

Shortly after passing a water tank 
filled to the brim by the whirling 
blades of a windmill, labeled ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Well’” on the quadrangle 








map, we veered off the main road to 
follow a pair of tracks which as- 
cended a steep bare hill. The symbols 
on our map told us we would find 
two mine tunnels and an abandoned 
cabin at the end of the trail. 

The tunnel entrances had caved 
in. Poking around the scattered de- 
bris, Jim determined that the crum- 
bling frame structure was once the 
mine’s blacksmith shop. Rusting cans 
and broken glass filled a nearby ra- 
vine. A quick analysis of the contents 
led me to speculate that hot cakes 
must have dominated the camp’s 
menu. There were a great number of 
Log Cabin syrup cans, a nostalgic re- 








Clockwise—The exciting petro- 
glyphs we found near the 
nameless mining camp. And a 
desert mallow growing near 
the springs; there were many. 
Sculptured granite towers 
formed a backdrop for the 
picturesque old mining camp. 
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Above—The trail back through 

Huntoon Valley. Below—A 
close look at a cabin’s weath- 
| ered rooftop. Opposite— 
| Another view of the cabin. 
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minder of my own childhood days. 

By mid-afternoon we had reached 
Huntoon Springs. The impassable 
portion of the old trail was clearly 
visible across the face of the cliff be- 
yond the springs. A green belt, con- 
sisting mostly of willows, extended 
along a wash for perhaps 300 yards. 
Within the nearly impenetrable 
thicket were the springs. 

The map had indicated two intri- 
guing points of interest here: petro- 
glyphs and a “‘ruin.”’ The ruin was the 
roofless remains of a stone cabin, 
which stood on a knoll above the 
springs. In one corner of the single 
room home, built without the bene- 
fit of mortar, was a small fireplace. 
Bits of purple, sun-colored glass lit- 
tered the sandy floor. 

The petroglyphs, rock carvings 
made hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of years ago by people of the long- 
vanished Great Basin culture, proved 
to be more elusive. But finally, on an 
upper level, Jim spotted what could 
have been a design scratched into 
the rock’s surface. After some dis- 
cussion, we decided it might depict 
a quarter moon and a star. But it was 
time to turn back and make camp. 

The next morning we followed our 








tracks back through the Huntoon Val- 
ley. Near the upper end of the valley, 
the road forks. We chose the road on 
the right which would take us to the 
ghost town of Marietta, and eventu- 
ally out to State Route 10. Within a 
short distance we had to make an- 
other decision, as the road forked 
again. According to the map both 
routes led to Marietta, but apparently 
the left fork was the newer road, 
while the right fork was the original 
trail. The latter’s rough condition and 
obvious lack of use convinced Jim 
that it was the road to take. And be- 
sides, the map showed a cluster of 
buildings near the road. 

As we had assumed, the buildings 
were the remnants of another mining 
camp. There were two cabins, a 
blacksmith shop, a water tank, and 
on the hill above, several mines. 

But the surprise was the nameless, 
forgotten camp’s setting, a canyon of 
picturesque delights. A dry stream bi- 
sected the camp, creating a conven- 
ient path inviting further exploration 
of the canyon. Here and there, bon- 
sai-like pines and junipers clung te- 
naciously to the sandy soil. Softly 


contoured granitic forms, like giant- 
size loaves of bread, stair-stepped up 
the hillside. A series of potholes, 
scooped from the granite floor, con- 
serve life-giving water between in- 
frequent rains. At our feet, bloomed 
a garden of desert wildflowers; yel- 
low composites, purple asters, pink 
phlox, lavender phacelia, the delicate, 
white-petaled bitterroot. Beyond it 
all, a wall of sculptured granite tow- 
ers formed a dramatic backdrop. Re- 
luctantly, we decided we must leave. 

However, this exquisite little can- 
yon held yet another surprise. As we 
neared the car, Holly called out, 
“Look! Over there.” She was pointing 
to a large rock on the hillside beyond 


the road. We hurried over to examine: 


it. One entire face was covered with 
designs. Concentric circles, bisected 
circles, footprints, and dots, had been 
deeply etched into the rock. So the 
petroglyph-makers had been here, 
long before modern man sought to 
extract the earth’s riches. We won- 
dered if Mineral County’s earliest vis- 
itors had enjoyed this remote back 
country as much as we had during 
our brief stay. [sl 
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The beautiful diversity of nature which so 
delights men is expressed nowhere by a 
greater abundance of diverse mountains than 
in Nevada. In previous articles in this series 
we have considered the mountain ranges made 
predominately of granite, those made up of 
volcanic rocks, sedimentary ranges, limestone 
ranges, and ranges of metamorphic rock 
changed from their original form. As always 
when men attempt to define the infinite, we 
end up with a general category that gathers 
together things that don’t fit into other more 
specific classes. Hence we must use the term 
“composite” when defining ranges made up 
of mixtures of various rock types. This type 
of range is very common in Nevada. In order 
to discuss them here we have chosen four 
widely different composite ranges — the Toi- 
yabe in central Nevada, the Stillwater in the 
west, the Humboldt in the northwest, and the 
Santa Rosa in the extreme north. 


THE TOIYABE RANGE 


Toyavi is Shoshoni for mountains. Appro- 
priately, the first men in these parts called 
them the Biatoyavi, Big Mountains. In many 
ways, the Toiyabe is the arch-type of Great 
Basin ranges. Made up of a great variety of 
rocks, complex in composition, it is a long, 
narrow, straight, north-northeast trending 
fault block, bordered on either flank by flat 
basins. It is not completely typical of other 
Nevada ranges. It is higher than most others, 
rising 6,000 feet above the flanking basins. 
More than 120 miles long, it is longer than 
most. To many who know it, the Toiyabe is 
more majestic and beautiful than many of the — Powerful outcroppings 
other ranges in the state. In part, this is due seem all the more 
to its relatively untouched condition. Large  ™4ssive im contrast to 
areas still have no roads, mines, fences, or “727 leafy neighbors. 
; rf This is the Santa Rosa 
other man-made intrusions. Range near Hinkey 
The Toiyabe Range has been uplifted and — Symmit in 
tilted westward so that its west slope is more northwestern Nevada. 
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Below — Santa Rosa 
Peak, the highest in 
the range, dominates 
the area. Opposite — 
The Santa Rosa Range 
bathed in fantastic 
yellow. This ts 
Buckskin Mountain 
near the Hinkey 
Summit road. 














gradual than the steep, almost wall-like east- 
ern face. Not only is the eastern scarp more 
spectacularly beautiful, but it provides one of 
the best places in Nevada to compare the var- 
ied landscapes formed from the different rock 
types, and to see some of the variations and 
similarities described in our previous articles. 
A high-standard highway, State Route 8A (as 
it runs south from Route U.S. 50) provides 
excellent views of the eastern escarpment. 

Huge masses of granite are scattered here 
and there in the range, forming the most mem- 
orable landscapes: barren jointed raw rock 
cliffs, crags, and pinnacles. Perhaps the best 
example is the granite body exposed in the 
eastern escarpment just south of the Nye- 
Lander County line, 15 miles south of U.S. 
50 on State 8A. Roadcuts on Route 50 as it 
crosses the range give close-up views of gran- 
ite displaying a speckled appearance and the 
jointing that breaks it into irregularly shaped 
flat-sided blocks. The smooth, rounded sur- 
faces seen in boulders, is produced by weath- 
ering. 








As in Nevada’s other ranges, valuable min- 
erals are clustered around and in the granite. 
Millions of dollars in silver and gold were 
taken from the veins at Austin. Yet this was 
just a remnant of the large granite bodies and 
ore deposits that must have been there before 
eons of erosion carried much of them away, 
mixing the ores with other rocks that now 
fill the flanking basins.. 

In contrast with the granite, the sedimen- 
tary rocks in the Toiyabe form a much less 
distinctive landscape. Often they are covered 
by soil and vegetation, but where exposed, 
they are easily recognized by their regular 
layering. Where hidden beneath the surface, 


there may be subtle banding due to changes 


in the color and texture of the soil formed 
from the differing layers of rocks. Banding 
may also be a result of differences in vegeta- 
tion that favor particular soils —soils origi- 
nating from different rocks as opposed to those 
coming from the benches and steep slopes 
formed by differential erosion of alternating 
soft and hard tock layers. These sediments are 
well displayed on the drive through Kingston 
Canyon on a dirt road that leaves State 8A 
twelve miles south of U.S. 50. 

Volcanic rocks are widespread in the south- 
ernmost part of the range. Where covered by 
soil, the landscape is similar to that formed 
by sedimentary rocks. When volcanic rocks 
are exposed, they usually have weathered into 
a rough shattered jumble of raw rock. Only 
in a few areas is there any readily visible lay- 
ering in the volcanic rocks, the best examples 
to be seen beginning at Round Mountain in 
the adjacent Toquima Range (another com- 
posite range) and continuing north for some 
twenty miles. 

Because of its height, the Toiyabe often re- 
ceives heavy winter snowfalls that support a 
number of small streams. Notable among 
these is the Reese River, flowing out of the 
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southern part of the range and winding 
through a beautiful valley on its way north 
to join the Humboldt. Not much of Reese 
River water actually reaches the Humboldt, 
for most of it is diverted to water the many 
ranches found in the valley. 


THE STILLWATER RANGE 


This range, just east of Fallon and the Car- 
son Sink in west-central Nevada, is a com- 
posite range made up of rocks younger than 
those found in the Toiyabe. The sedimentary 
and volcanic tocks of the Stillwater date from 
the Mesozoic Era (65 to 230 million years 
old), while the sediments of the Toiyabe were 
laid down in the Paleozoic Era (230 to 600 
millions ago). The Mesozoic shale, sandstone, 
and volcanic rocks have been metamorphosed 
to slate, schist, and other metamorphic rocks. 
For a graphic illustration of different rock 
textures, stop at the only cut on the south side 
of U.S. 50 as it climbs through a former hill 
on the west slope of the Stillwater Range. 
Black, platy schist is exposed in the road-cut 








Opposite — Rocks in 
mathematical pattern, 
with specks of orange 
yellow lichen, 
photographed on 
Austin Summit in the 
Totyabe, Below — An 
aerial look at 
Humboldt Sink where 
the Humboldt River 
comes to a final stop. 
Above the sink rises 
the Humboldt Range. 


Center pages following 
— High atop the 
Totyabe, this view 
taken near one of the 
highest summuts at an 
altitude of over 

7,000 feet. 


























Below —The Humboldt 
River which snakes tts 
way through miles of 
desert country. This 
view was taken near 
Rye Patch dam 
beneath the Humboldt 
Range. Opposite — Stull 
another look at the 
Santa Rosa, taken from 
near Orovada. Poplars 
such as these on the 
foothills grace many 
ranches im the area. 


on the south side. On the north side, brown, 
rubbly volcanic rocks cover the schist. 

The Stillwater Range is lower by an aver- 
age of about 2,000 feet than the Toiyabe, 
hence picks off less precipitation from pass- 
ing clouds and thus supports less vegetation. 
Otherwise, it is quite similar in shape and 
rock texture, and like the Toiyabe, has a steep 
eastern escarpment with a more gentle front 
on the west. The Stillwater is one of the few 
areas in Nevada where the mountain-build- 
ing process can be seen in action, and so it 
is of special interest. In 1954, a series of earth- 
quakes were centered here, some so violent 
they were felt in six western states. At French- 
mans Station on U.S. 50 the entire stock of 
bottles in the bar were shaken from the shelves 
and destroyed. Undoubtedly damage would 
have been extremely heavy had the quakes 
occurred in an area of greater population. The 
earthquake began over nine miles below the 
surface, beneath the place where the highway 
passes through the gap between Chalk Moun- 
tain and Fairview Peak. Here, for a length of 








several miles the road was cracked, and some 
places severely damaged. 

The scarps extend on either side of the 
road, north and south for several miles, mark- 
ing the surface trace of the fault. They are 
still dramatically visible today after almost 
20 years of exposure. A sign along the high- 
way near Fairview Peak marks a dirt road 
that leads south six miles to most impressive 


‘scarps that in places are more than twenty 


feet high. 

During the earthquake of December 16, 
1964, another spectacular fault scarp was 
formed along the east edge of the Stillwater 
Range. This scarp is visible from the dirt road 
that runs north from U.S. 50 into Dixie Val- 
ley. Beginning at a point ten miles north of 
U.S. 50, the scarp is just west of the road, 
within easy walking distance. 

An earlier violent earthquake shook this 
same area in 1903, and there have been many 
weaker quakes, indicating that the pushing 
up of the mountains that began tens of mil- 
lions of years ago still continues today. 

North of U.S. 50, nestled against the south- 
west corner of the Stillwater Range is famous 
Sand Mountain, four hundred feet high. It 
isn’t the highest sand dune in the world, but 
it is impressive and beautifully formed. Some 
of the sands collected by west winds that whis- 
tle across Fourmile Flat came from the ancient 
beaches of Pleistocene Lake Lahontan that lay 
in this basin during the melting of the gla- 
ciers that dominated the western mountain 
scene during the ice ages. Joined by grains 
newly eroded from the landscape, the sands 
migrate across the open spaces of the desert 
until they drop in a mountain pocket-—— this 
cove in the base of the Stillwater. The wind 
hasn't the power to lift the coarser grains 
across the range, but carries the finer material 
into the low places of the range, leaving be- 
hind a river of fine sand (plainly visible from 














Above — An wmmense 
fault cuts frighteningly 
through a slope 
beneath Fairview Peak. 
It was formed by the 
1954 earthquake. 
Opposite —The 
Stillwater Marshes are 
home to dozens of 
varieties of birds. The 
shallow marshes lie just 
west of the Stillwater 
Range. 
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the air). The process continues, both adding 
and subtracting sand from the dunes without 
markedly changing the dunes’ size. There are 
migrating mountains of sand in other parts 
of Nevada also, whose unique composition 
and landscape set them apart from the regu- 
lar families of mountains. 


THE HUMBOLDT RANGE 


To the north of the Stillwater lies the Hum- 
boldt Range, named for the river that courses 
along its western flank. Its high point, Star 
Peak, rises a mile above the river. The main 
part of the range trends north, rather than 
northeast. Only thirty miles long, with a nar- 
row, lower “toe” extending another thirty 
miles to the southeast, the range is assym- 
metrical in cross-section like most other Ne- 
vada ranges, but the steep face is to the west, 
rather than on the east as with the Stillwater 
and Toiyabe Ranges. It has more vegetation 
than the Stillwater, but not so much as the 





higher Toiyabe. Dotting the rdnge are mines 


~ —gold, silver, mercury, antimony, lead, zinc, 


copper, and tungsten—and ghost towns in- 
cluding Rochester, Unionville, Star City, rem- 
nants of the mines’ heydays. In number, the 
Humboldt Range had more mines per square 
mile than any other range in the state, yet 
none have been particularly rich. Of the 14 
mining districts, only Rochester has produced 
ore valued at over ten million dollars. 

The Emigrant Trail followed the Hum- 
boldt River along the west edge of the range, 
the same path now taken by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and Interstate 80. State Route 
50 crosses the southern end of the main range, 
then turns north along the east side, giving 
access to the ghost towns of Rochester and 
Unionville. This road, paved much of the dis- 
tance, provides an interesting alternate to a 
section of the Interstate Freeway, and rejoins 
the freeway at Mill City. 


THE SANTA ROSA RANGE 


North of Winnemucca, extending forty 
miles to the Oregon line, the rugged and mod- 
erately high Santa Rosa Range extends like 
a rough finger out of the southern edge of the 
Columbia Plateau. The Great Basin’s physio- 
graphic neighbor to the north, the Columbia 
Plateau is a vast, relatively flat area built up 
by massive basalt flows untilted by faulting 
or folding, with horizontal and vertical ele- 
ments formed by erosion of the somber black 
layered lava rocks, It covers much of Oregon 
and Washington, and dips into Nevada as the 
Owyhee Plateau just to the east of the Santa 
Rosa Range. A maze of steep-walled gorges 
cut in the flat plateau makes this one of the 
most inaccessible parts of Nevada—a last 
stronghold of the vanishing mustangs. 

Because it has some features of the Basin 
and Range, as well as of the Columbia Pla- 

continued on page 42 
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By John Townley 


N evada calls itself the Silver State. 
By the time modern archaeologists 
finish studying our prehistoric heri- 
tage, we may have to change Ne- 
vada’s title to something more in line 
with the facts. While gold and silver 
have been mined here fora bit over a 
century, turquoise preceded both 
these metals by two or three millen- 
nia. Extensive deposits of the sky- 
blue gemstone venerated by most 
prehistoric North American cultures 
were worked in both the central and 
southern parts of the state. What is 
more, the net worth of turquoise in 
Clark County alone might come close 
to the total value af gold produced 
in the past century. 

While this conclusion might seem 
almost unbelievable, one must con- 
sider that turquoise mining is the old- 
est mineral industry in the state, bar 
none. Large workings can be found 
near Crescent, established before the 
turn of the century west of Search- 
light in the extreme southern tip of 
Nevada; and a large circle of deposits 
have been discovered around Tono- 
pah. All of these quarries had been 
abandoned by prehistoric man long 
before white prospectors entered the 
region in the 1840’s. Fortunately, 
many of the tools used by the Indian 
miners were left on the sites and have 
provided the means of deciphering 
the techniques used to remove the 
gems from the deposits. 

In various locations among the 
southwestern states, turquoise jew- 
elry as much as three thousand years 
old has been found in association 


with burials and abandoned struc-: 


tures. By analyzing the artifacts 
produced from ‘‘digs’” all over the 
western parts of North America, tur- 
quoise has been established as an 
important part of the religious system 
of the early inhabitants. The impor- 
tance of the stone was due to alleged 
mystical power. It was believed to 
be a symbol of continuing good for- 
28 


tune and protected the individual 
wearing it on his person. Beautiful 
necklaces and pendants have been 
recovered from the pueblo settle- 
ments near Overton excavated by the 
Southwest Museum in the 1930’s. Sev- 
eral of the pieces consisted of three 
or four strings of turquoise beads, 
supporting a large pendant made of 
shell inlaid with a mosaic of tur- 
quoise and other semi-precious gems. 
The high quality of workmanship ex- 
hibited in the jewelry would qualify 
even today as fine art. 

Turquoise mining was widespread 
within the southwestern states of 
New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada. 
About ten major mining districts 
were worked at different times dur- 
ing prehistory. In addition to the 
Nevada deposits, just south of the 
Colorado river, turquoise was worked 
in the middle of what is now a major 
copper mine operated by the Duval 
Corporation. Bits of the stone are still 
found and collected by the mining 
company personnel. An issue of Lapi- 
dary Journal (November, 1967) fea- 
tured the turquoise operation. 

The Indians not only produced tur- 
quoise for their own domestic needs, 
but used the gem as an item for trade. 
An extensive network was developed 
to spread the raw gems from the 
originating localities to most sections 
of the American Southwest and Cen- 
tral America. Having no system of 
weights and measures, turquoise is 
said by experts to have been traded 
by the mouthful. The going rate of 
exchange was one mouthful of tur- 
quoise for a pony, or equal value. As 
a trade article, turquoise was well 
adapted for the primitive transporta- 
tion system. Light and compact, the 
stones were worth many times their 
own weight and could easily be car- 
ried without fear of spoilage or loss. 
This advantage encouraged the de- 
velopment of trade between the 
Southwest and outlying areas hun- 
dreds of miles away. 

The Aztec culture of central Mex- 
ico was the leading importer of Ne- 


vada turquoise. Having insufficient 
supplies of their own, they sent trad- 
ers into the northern portions of 
modern Mexico who traded copper 
implements and feather cloaks for 
raw gemstone. The skeletal remains 
of tropical birds have been found in 
Arizona pueblos, indicating that they 
were traded from cultures to the 
south. It is probable that much of the 
turquoise that adorned the temples 
and statuary of the Aztec emperors 
came from Nevada deposits. 

The need for turquoise within the 
Aztec culture was heavy and contin- 
uous. It was especially venerated as 
a religious object. The diaries kept by 
Cortez and his followers during the 
conquest of the Aztec nation men- 
tion large statuary completely cov- 
ered with polished bits of turquoise 
and precious metals. Likewise, rooms 
in the native temples would be dec- 
orated with turquoise mosaics set in 
solid gold. This veneration is still ex- 
pressed by the modern Navajo and 
Hopi custom of mixing small pieces 
of turquoise in the adobe bricks used 
to construct a new home. Weapons 
often have a bit of turquoise affixed 
in order to improve their accuracy. 

The mining methods used by the 
prehistoric miners were simple and 
direct. If an outcrop of turquoise was 
found, the stone would be broken 
by large rock mauls tied to wooden 
handles by rawhide. The broken ore 
was then passed to the women who 
broke the ore into small pieces and 
removed the turquoise nodules by 
hand. If the deposit were large, the 
vein would be followed until the 
miners were working completely un- 
derground. Many torches have been 
found that were used to light tunnels 
while the work progressed. Fire was 
enlisted as a mining technique; bon- 
fires would be built on top or beside 
an exposure, then when a high tem- 
perature had been built in the rock, 
water would be thrown on the heated 
area. This shattered the rock and 
made recovery of the gems easier. 

continued on page 40 
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quoise courtesy of its owner, David J. Gray of Carson City. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE —This article is based on information previously unpublished 
and passed down by word-of-mouth to Arnold ‘Trimmer, Genoa historian. 


Fitting as it may be that Ne- 
vada’s original settlement 
should be the site of her first le- 
gal execution, it takes a bit of 
consideration to accept that the 
victim was probably hanged 
more for suspected polygamy 
than for the crime for which he 
was convicted. 

And, for the incredible good 
fortune that resulted from his 
every business dealing. 

“Lucky Bill,” as he was ac- 
cordingly known, was quite pos- 
sibly the handsomest, gayest 
man in the country as well as 
being a man of considerable 
wealth. A 200-pounder, standing 
six feet one, he had an excellent 
physique enhanced by a well- 
shaped head, glossy curling 
black hair, a high,classic fore- 
head, and “large gray mirthful 
eyes.” 

His wife with her coal-black 
hair and huge brown eyes was 
a Strikingly beautiful woman. A 
favorite in Genoa. 

Any one of these factors could 
make a man’s less fortunate 
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by Nancy C. Miluck 


neighbors envious — perhaps 
dangerously so. 

Toss in his gambling success 
with his “thimble rig game,” 
and his sympathy and generos- 
ity toward the various “under- 
dogs” he encountered and aided 
without looking into the causes 
of their misfortunes, and one 
can well understand that he was 
a universal favorite, with two or 
three noticeable exceptions. 

Fatal exceptions. 

Most damning, however, were 
rumors of polygamy. 

Born in Chanango County, 
New York, William J. Thorring- 
ton had left his parents in Mich- 
igan and crossed the plains to 
California in 1850, finally set- 
tling in the Carson Valley in 
1853 on a farm he purchased for 
only $600. 

Genoa, still known as Mormon 
Station in 1853, was the first per- 
manent town in Nevada. It had 
been settled two years earlier 
when Col. John Reese and his 
party of Mormon traders opened 
a crude combination store-hotel- 





restaurant on the present-day 
site of Genoa’s Fort, the replica 
of this first white settlement in 
what was then western Utah. 
Reese’s nephew had reaped tre- 
mendous profits at a temporary 
post south of the station during 
the summer of 1849, and this, 
coupled with control of the ac- 
cess route to Salt Lake City, 
made the Mormons determined 
to colonize. 

Seeing great opportunity, 
Gentiles began to move in and 
clashes ensued. 

And Thorrington prospered. 

In 1855, Lucky Bill received 
some $23,000 worth of property 
from Reese & Co. for money he 
had loaned them. He became the 
owner of the Eagle Ranch in 
Eagle Valley and also, quite 
probably, the Carson Canon Toll 
Road begun by Col. Reese and 
Israel Mott, for he maintained a 
way station there at the time of 


—his execution. 


Thorrington had established 
his beautiful wife in a red brick 
cottage near the Raycraft Hotel 
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in Genoa and had his “out-of- 
town” headquarters on his 
ranch at Fredericksberg (a 
small town just across the bor- 
der in California). In 1856 he 
moved from that ranch to the 
East Fork Ranch. The East Fork 
Ranch had been the Klauber 
Ranch of which Lucky Bill took 
possession during the family’s 
absence and held it at gunpoint, 
according to records maintained 
by the Dangbergs, one of the 
oldest families in Carson Valley. 

Even without the East Fork 
Ranch, Thorrington had 
amassed quite a bit of property 
and was considered one of the 
two most enterprising men in 
the territory for he had brought 
in the first fruit trees and dug 
the first irrigation ditches in the 
Carson Valley. The other man 
was Thomas Knott, with whom 
Lucky Bill was apparently in 
partnership on the toll road dur- 
ing 1853 and 1854. 

In 1855 Judge Hyde arrived in 
Genoa. 

Sent by Governor Brigham 
Young of Utah to organize a 
government for Carson County 
at Mormon Station, Judge Hyde 
promptly renamed the place Ge- 
noa, set up various offices which 
he filled with Mormon appoint- 
ees, arranged water rights for 
a selected few, and laid out a 
town plot. 

His high-handedness did not 

endear him to the citizens. 
’ Both Lucky Bill and Thomas 
Knott ran afoul of Judge Hyde, 
Lucky Bill for “demoralizing” 
Mormons who then stopped tith- 
ing. Knott was convinced that 
Orson Hyde had ordered the 
Mormons not to pay him for a 
mill constructed for Reese and 
Co., later awarded to Knott in a 
law suit. 

Reese left during the year of 
Judge Hyde’s arrival, which, 
along with the arrival of more 
Mormons, assured a Mormon 
election slate with Judge Hyde 
in control. 

Lucky Bill, however, was so 
little damaged by Hyde’s dislike 
that, as a leading citizen, he was 
one of a committee of nineteen 


chosen to make arrangements 
for a mass meeting in Genoa on 
August 8, 1857, to determine the 
best means for creating a new 
state, Nevada. This was in the 
same year that Brigham Young 
recalled the faithful to defend 
Salt Lake City against federal 
troops. 

By 1858, there was only one 
professed Mormon in the Valley 
although there were those who 
had left the church in disagree- 
ment over polygamy and other 
teachings as well as the “divine 
rule” of Brother Brigham. Their 
descendants today attend the 
Reorganized Church, as op- 
posed to the Church of Latter 
Day Saints (Mormons). 

Yet, to combat one admitted 
Mormon, there was an Anti- 
Mormon party. 

Undoubtedly, it was among 
these Anti-Mormons, perhaps 
partly in resentment over the 
prosperity achieved by the Mor- 








mons through their devotion to 
labor, and partly in guilt over 
having taken over lands left by 
the faithful upon their recall to 
Salt Lake City, that the whis- 
perings began. Rumors circu- 
lated that Lucky Bill was har- 
boring horse thieves, which he 
probably did since he sheltered 
so many unfortunates. His gen- 
erosity was legend. 

He supplied, for example, a 
wagon, team and food to an old 
man whose horse died enroute 
to his home in Illinois from ‘Cal- 
ifornia in 1856. 

Another unfortunate traveler 
was stranded at the station with 
his wife after a dispute with his 
partner who owned the team 
and wagon. He found himeéelf 
far richer after Lucky Bill in- 
vited the erstwhile and erring 
partner to a “thimble rig game.” 

More viciously, Lucky Bill’s 
neighbors whispered that he was 
a polygamist. 


The red brick house in Genoa where Thorrington maintained his “legal’ wife. 
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Word-of-mouth history of Ge- 
noa, often in conflict with the 
printed word, denies vehe- 
mently, however, any guilt in 
the accusation which led to his 
hanging. 

Like so many pioneers, Lucky 
Bill held firm to the creed that 
betrayal of a friend or an ac- 
quaintance who claimed his pro- 
tection was a far graver crime 
than any murder or theft of 
which the person might be ac- 
cused. This creed, of course, was 
known to all and often consid- 
ered an obstruction of justice. 

It led to his undoing. 

In the spring of 1858, Lucky 
Bill had hosted at his station for 
a short time one Bill Edwards 
who had killed a man in Merced 
County, California, then drifted 
on to Honey Lake Valley, far to 
the north of Genoa in California 
and there killed again, this time 
a man named Harry Gordier, to 
gain possession of his victim’s 
cattle and personal effects. The 
body was later discovered tied 
in a sack, sunk in the Susan 
River. 

An unfortunate named Snow 
was hanged for the crime. Later, 
people began to suspect that Ed- 
wards might be the guilty party 
and he lit out again for Carson 
Valley. 

Assuring Lucky Bill of his in- 
nocence, Edwards begged his 
help in selling a valuable race 
horse to finance his escape to 
South America. Our champion 
of the underdog agreed to help 
but he was tripped up by W. T. 
C. Elliott and John H. Gilpin, 
Edwards’ hosts at Honey Valley 
Lake. These self-appointed de- 
tectives, tracking Edwards and 
professing friendship for both 
Lucky Bill and the foul Ed- 
wards, purchased the horse and 
caused the arrest of Lucky Bill. 

Edwards was Well hidden. 

Thus, further trickery was 
necessary. These brave men 
sought out Jerome, Lucky Bill’s 
sinall son, and promised to free 
his father if they located Ed- 
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wards but threatened to hang 
Lucky Bill if they did not. Je- 
rome divulged Edwards’ hiding 
place to save his father. 

But, lacking the code of Lucky 
Bill, these vigilantes not only 
failed to free Lucky Bill but 
hanged him in the end. 

The trial was held on June 19, 
1858, in accordance with similar 
trials in regularly constituted 


Courts, Duteall was noteasmu 


should have been. 





Indeed, so determined to hang 
Lucky Bill were the good citi- 
zens of Genoa that the scaffold 
was under construction during 
his trial, which was later re- 
ported to have been held at the 
Nevada Hotel on Genoa’s Main 
Street. However, according to 
Richard Cosser whose brother 
figured in the proceedings, it 
was held in a barn on the site 
with Lucky Bill chained to a 
Stake. Possibly, the trial was 
moved from Genoa to avoid an 
attempt by Lucky Bill’s friends 
to free him. 

History records that W. T. C. 
Elliott of Honey Lake Valley 
acted as sheriff, and John L. 
Cary as judge. Mr. Cary later 





lost an election for selectman, 
but C. N. Noteware, the recorder, 
rose to serve as Secretary of 
State for Nevada. 

With an out-of-towner acting 
as sheriff, it is perhaps not so 
strange that there were eighteen 
jurors to determine guilt. They 
found Lucky Bill guilty on the 
same day his trial began. 

Edwards, meanwhile, con- 
fessed and was sentenced to be 
hanged at the scene of his crime 
in California. Messrs. Theodore 
Winters, Walter Cosser and. 
Samuel Swager were appointed 
to see the sentence carried out. 

Probably they witnessed 
Lucky Bill’s hanging before 
their departure, for his execu- 
tion took place on June 19 be- 
tween three and four p.m. at the 
Clear Creek Ranch south of Car- 
son City on Clear Creek. There 
Lucky Bill was put into a wagon 
with the fatal noose around his 
neck. 

A 15-year-old Genoa boy, Lo- 
renzo Frey, was persuaded to 
drive the wagon. 

The team was started — but 
Lucky Bill didn’t wait. He 
jumped off the back of the 
wagon, singing his favorite 
song, “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,’ and facing death as he 
had faced life, with a gambler’s 
resignation and a smile. 

His young son, Jerome, met 
an early death, and his lovely 
wife wasted away for twenty- 
five years in the Stockton In- 
sane Asylum in California after 
Lucky Bill was “laid to rest” by 
friends near four apple trees on 
his ranch at Fredericksberg. 

It was his will, equally divid- 
ing his property between his 
wives, that gave truth to the ru- 
mor of polygamy. 

Thus, Martha Lamb, the po- 
lygamous wife, was not fiction 
but fact and even a niece of his 
“legal” wife. Thorrington had 
maintained Martha and their 
child at his East Fork Ranch 
after 1856 when he moved his 
wife to Genoa. Previously they 
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This rare photo of Genoa in the 1860’s shows how the town looked at the time of the story. 


had all lived at Fredericksberg 
on his ranch. there. 

Martha, however, was of 
stronger stuff than her aunt. 

In 1859, she married David 
Olds who was a member of the 
first board of County Commis- 
Sioners of Douglas County, 
Nevada Territory, in 1861-62. 
Unfortunately, later mention is 
of less distinction; they left for 
Montana in 1864 just ahead of 
the sheriff, who was attempting 
to settle the questionable own- 
ership of a horse. 

As for Edwards, the true vil- 
lain, he was reported to have 
been hanged on June 23, 1858, 
by the committee. However, 
Walter Cosser, a member of that 
committee, later admitted in a 
letter that the committee had 
not seen the hanging. Instead a 
local group had left Honey Val- 
ley Lake with Edwards and re- 
turned to claim that he had been 
hanged. Cosser further admitted 


that he believed Edwards had 
been allowed to escape to South 
America in return for leading 
the party to the spoils from a 
stage robbery just over the hills 
west of Susanville. 

Two men mentioned in histo- 
ries as having been fined $1,000 
each for their part in the affair 
and then allowed to escape, 
were not named although one 
was thought to be Luke Olds of 
the pioneer Olds family. He had 
been in jail with Lucky Bill, but 
no fine was ever collected. 

The town apparently chose to 
forget the affair. 

All that remains today is the 
charming red brick cottage 
which Jerome Thorrington sold 
to pioneer Judge D. W. Virgin in 
the 1860’s, and which is today 
owned by Bill and Sharon Green 
of Genoa. 

Lucky Bill is a legend with 
many versions. 

L 
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When Clel Georgetta wrote Golden 
Fleece in Nevada after seven years of 
careful research, he produced a book of 
563 pages, 7 by 10/2, packed with infor- 
mation on Nevada range laws and his- 
tory, sheep drives and empires, the crash 
of the Wingfield banks, political affairs, 
range wars, county records, sheep- 
herders; their dogs and their flocks; the 
wild and woolly western frontier days. 

Clel Georgetta is well qualified to write 
such a book. For eleven years he owned 
and managed the great Triune Ranch in 
eastern Nevada. A trial lawyer for thirty 
years, he handled numerous water right 
and range disputes and was later a Ne- 
vada District Court Judge for five years. 

Golden Fleece is written in two parts, 
the first a colorful history of the public 
domain. Great sheep drives from New 
Mexico to the hungry miners of the 
Mother Lode were profitable despite in- 
evitable losses. Later the direction of the 
drives was reversed and sheep were 
driven east from California to enrich the 
meager diet of Nevada miners. These 
long drives declined, ending about 1910 
when many watering holes and wild hay 
fields had been fenced by settlers. 

Attacking Federalism in Nevada; the 
Taylor Grazing Act, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Multiple Use Act, the Forest 
Service and the flouting of western water 
laws, Judge Georgetta observed that of 
Nevada’s 70,264,320 acres of land the 
Federal Government owned 87% in June 
1964. In 1968 the total acreage of the two 
Forest Reserves, Toiyabe and Humboldt 
National Forests, was 5,013,038 acres with 
16,839 additional acres in the Nevada 
section of Inyo National Forest. Thou- 
sands of these acres were barren and had 
no trees of any kind. 

Part Two of Golden Fleece relates to 
the sheep empires of Nevada, the lives 
of sheepmen, their families, their ranches 
and their sheep. County by county Clel 
Georgetta checked old brand records, 
tax rolls and vital statistics to find the 
names of early sheepmen. 
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In the chapter entitled ‘’Peculiarities of 
Sheep,” the Judge tells of his first ex- 
perience in breeding his ewes. After feed- 
ing on the ranch all summer with supple- 
mentary rations of grain in October and 
November his rams were fat and frisky. 
In December when they were turned into 
the herd, all went well for the first few 
days with the rams locking horns in com- 
bat over desirable ewes. 

Then affairs came to a standstill. The 
rams, accustomed to soft living and de- 
lectable food, refused to eat the rough, 
coarse brush. Their soft feet were bruised 
and tender from the rocky ground and, 
lying lazy and listless on the hillside, they 
completely ignored the passing ewes. 
“The next spring,’”” remarked Georgetta, 
‘lambing was a great disappointment.” 

A number of misspelled words and 
typographical errors will be noted in the 
book, and, regrettably, there is no bibli- 
ography. These, however, are minor 
flaws and do not detract from the vigor 
and soundness of the text or the robust 
humor of Clel Georgetta. 

Golden Fleece in Nevada is illustrated 
by Ron Galloway and Stewart Walters. 
Mr. Walters also illustrated Clel Geor- 
getta’s Wool, Beef and Gold, published 
in 1956. The first edition of Golden 
Fleece ($14.95) is limited to 2000 copies 
and may be obtained from Venture Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., 10 State Street, 
Reno, Nevada 89401. : 


“By far the grandest of all the ranges 
is the Sierra Nevada; its eastern slope a 
defiant wall of rock plunging abruptly 
down to the plain; the western, a long, 
grand sweep, well watered and over- 
grown with cool, stately forests; its 
crest a line of sharp, snowy peaks 
springing into the sky and catching the 
alpenglow long after the sun has set 
for all the rest of America.” 
—Clarence King. 
Another of American West's big books, 
The Mighty Sierra, by Paul Webster, 288 
pages 812 by 11, is available from Ameri- 


can West Publishing Company, 599 Col- 
lege Avenue, Palo Alto, California 94306 
at $13.95 until December 31, 1972 when 
the $17.50 list price becomes effective. 
Prior to writing The Mighty Sierra, Au- 


thor Webster had a journalistic back- | 


ground, serving for many years on the 
Sacramento Bee. He is presently publish- 
ing a newspaper in Nevada City, Cali- 
fornia, and his firm is known as ‘The 
DeCrepit Press.”’ 

Exploring the Sierra with Paul Webster 
may prove a memorable experience. He 
writes with clarity and eloquence of the 
mountains he loves and into the story are 
threaded his descriptions of the crystal 
waters, the zones of life, the inhabitants 
and the explorers, the mines, the moun- 
tains and the rivers, the flora and the 
fauna. His chapters on the Sierra’s west- 
ern rivers include the Feather River Coun- 
try; its turbulent river gentled, its captive 
waters making their controversial way to 
the arid regions of Southern California. 

And the “Rivers That Run to No- 
where?” Four rivers on the eastern side of 
the Sierra flow away from the sea, three 
to lose their identities in the deserts and 
lakes of Nevada. After being diverted by 
man to irrigate his fields and farms, the 
dwindling waters of the Truckee end in 
Pyramid Lake from which there is no out- 
let; the Walker River winds across the 
desert to find containment in Walker 
Lake and the Carson River loses itself in 
an arid sink. The fourth river, the Owens, 
which formerly emptied into Owens Lake 
in eastern California, is carefully con- 
ducted to an aqueduct which carries it 
230 miles to help quench the unquench- 
able thirst of Los Angeles. 

Lake Tahoe, Jewel in the Sky, has suf- 
fered many injuries at the hands of man. 
Twenty years of over-logging denuded 
the shores and slopes of the lake and its 
basin; market fishing with Tahoe trout on 
the menus of San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
even Chicago hotels, cut the supply dan- 
gerously low. Paul Webster writes of later 
deterioration, ‘But in the 1950’s, with 

















good all-year roads kept open in the win- 
ter by great effort, two shifts occurred: 
the Reno casinos set up branch shops at 
the state lines, and year-round use of 
summer homes became common. In the 
years since, the first casinos have multi- 
plied, and their neon splendor has at- 
tracted a parasitic growth of motels, eat- 
ing places, souvenir shops, gas stations, 
traffic signals, and supermarkets.” 

American West's big book has a number 
of fringe benefits: a portfolio of maps, a 
guide to the Sierra, a glossary, plus a 
foreword by Francis P. Farquhar of Sierra 
Club fame that is a delightful introduc- 
tion to the book and to the mountains. 
Nearly two hundred photographs illus- 
trate the book with more than seventy in 
beautiful full color, the rest in black and 
white, many of which are sharp and clear; 
others have a more nebulous quality that 
may come from over-enlargement. 

This is a book for reference or research, 
for a stay-at-home tour of the Sierra, for 
studying the story of the mountains or 
just to read and enjoy. 


Pleased by the prepossessing face and 
friendly smile of young Fred Balzar, a 
conductor pictured standing near a Car- 
son and Colorado Railroad locomotive, 
and noting that he later became Gov- 
ernor of Nevada, | decided to look into 
his life and times. In book after book on 
Nevada history there was no information, 
he and a number of other governors were 
entirely overlooked. The dates of his term 
of office (1927-1934) were finally found 
tucked away in Appendix IV of ‘‘Here is 
Nevada” by Effie Mack and Byrd Sawyer. 

There will be no need to hunt through 
history books for gubernatorial material 
now that Myrtle Myles has written Ne- 
vada’s Governors — From Territorial Days 
to the Present, 1861-1971. The Governors, 
from James Warren Nye to Nevada’s 23rd 
Chief Executive, Donal (Mike) O’Calla- 
ghan, come to life in the book’s biogra- 
phies and photographs; where they live, 
where they work, their ladies, and warmly 


amusing “Little Stories of the Governors,” 
in their lighter moments. 

Myrtle Myles, nee Tate, the eldest 
daughter of Nevada pioneers, was born 
in Grantsville, Nevada in 1886. For nearly 
half a century she has been writing on 
various Nevada historical subjects, also 
researching the now famous Harolds Club 
historical ads which were later published 
in two books. Mrs. Myles was on the staff 
of the Nevada Historical Society for 
twelve years and has contributed articles 
to Nevada Magazine and other periodi- 
cals and newspapers of the west. The 
sketches of Neyada’s Governors were first 
published in the Sunday Magazine of the 
Las Vegas Review-Journal, the Nevaddh, 
on the occasion of the Nevada Centen- 
nial in 1964. 

In Nevada’s Governors Mrs. Myles tells 
the story of Frederick Bennett Balzar, Ne- 
vada’s 15th governor. “Friendly Fred’’ was 
born in Virginia City on June 15, 1880. 
His family moved to Hawthorne and after 
the death of his father, Fred tried his 
hand at mining, then became a conductor 
on the little narrow gauge railroad that 
was noted for its casual trips from Mound 
House to Keeler, California. On hot days 
the train crews refreshed themselves with 
a dip in Walker Lake until the superin- 
tendent’s wife caught them and informed 
her husband. The railroad’s management 
was horrified and the lake was promptly 
put off-limits. 

Balzar served in both the assembly and 
senate and was Sheriff of Mineral County 
from 1917 to 1926, then Republican Gov- 
ernor of Nevada from 1927 to 1934 when 
he died in office. 

Governor Balzar and the late Will Rog- 
ers were close friends. Myrtle Myles tells 
a “Little Story” of a visit Rogers paid the 
Governor in 1931. “During lunch at the 
Mansion, the maid inadvertently let the 
pet dog ‘’Pal’”’ into the dining room. The 
dog darted under the dining table when 
commanded to “get out’ and dodged 
around among the knees of the guests 
seated there.” 


“The Governor finally succeeded in re- 
moving the large animal, and when the 
confusion had somewhat subsided, Rog- 
ers remarked to a flustered host that he 
was used to such canine behavior. ‘When 
| lunched at the White House with Pres- 
ident Coolidge a short time ago,’ he said, 
‘His dog SAT at the table’.” 

Nevada’s Governors by Myrtle Tate 
Myles is obtaindble from Western Print- 
ing & Publishing Company, P. O. Box 
601, 1845 Prater Way, Sparks, Nevada 
89431. The price is $10.00 plus sales tax 
and fifty cents mailing costs. 


Published annually in two paper-back 
editions; Number 1—Southern California 
and Arizona; Number 2—Northern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, 352 pages in each, 
Boating and Fishing Almanac contains an 
unbelievable amount of information for 
the small boat sailor and fisherman. The 
books, including a free, midyear supple- 
ment, are available at boat yards, marinas, 
book and sports stores or from Boating 
and Fishing Almanac, Box 344, Venice, 
California 90291 at $2.95 each, plus tax 
and postage. 

The handbooks are illustrated with 
photographs, charts, sketches and dia- 
grams. Among other subjects the text has 
data on waves, tides, currents, weather, 
winds, fog and rain, phases of the moon, 
stars of the night sky through the four 
seasons, identification of offshore and in- 
shore ocean fish, survival swimming, first 
aid, basic knots and a comprehensive list- 
ing of coastal and inland facilities. 

In Volume 2, the Northern California 
and Nevada edition, is a separate article 
on Lake Tahoe, describing the beauty of 
the lake and some of its facilities. Boat- 
men are warned of hazards; sudden, 
strong wind gusts, underwater obstruc- 
tions (marked with red buoys), the great 
depth of the lake and the danger of cap- 
sizing or falling overboard in its icy 
waters: 

Also listed are the locations and eleva- 

continued on page 41 
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Who would ever travel 6,000 miles to 
trace 500 miles? Craig and Yolande Shep- 
pard of Reno not only would, but did. 

The unusual trek was made two years 
ago by jeep in quest of the historic Emi- 
grant Trail which Craig Sheppard painted 
in watercolors along the way. The result 
is a portfolio of eight of Sheppard’s most 
significant trail paintings published in 
color by the University Press, University 
of Nevada, Reno. (Copies may be obtained 
from the Press at $25.00.) 

The Sheppards, he of the University Art 
Department (Reno) and she a sculptor, 
used J. Goldsborough Bruff’s writings on 
the 1849 trail as their guide, racking up 
the extra 5,500 miles when the trail disap- 
peared and they traveled numerous wrong 
turns and double-backs before picking up 
the right threads to the route. 





Opposite, top—In the High 
Rock Canyon area this site was 
called Rock Promontery by 
Bruff in 1849 and is now known 
as Painted Point. Below— 
Granite Pass from Goose Creek 
at the northeastern corner 

of Nevada where the trail 
entered the state. 


Following page, top—The 
Sheppards found Black Rock 
Point easily from Bruff’s trail 
description and encountered 
this dust storm there. Below— 
In northwestern Nevada 

High Rock Canyon inspired 
Sheppard to include this 
spectacular view in the series. 














Photos by Jim Reinheller. 
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When we put our Bdge, $17 million 
‘power plant, Fort Churchill Unit No. 2 
into service last September we were 
already in our third year of planning 
‘still another power plant for 1974, 






































were studying your electrical power 
Beads far into the 1980s. 
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xpected © cost $24.5 million. And we 


We realize how important electricity is 
to a happier way of life for you. 


_Providing you good electric service is 


our continuing goal and this always 
means “being ready when you are.” 
You can help us, and help yourself, by 
using electricity wisely. This will save 
you money and minimize our future 
investments in power plants. 
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SIERRA PACIFIC POWER COMPANY 
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TURQUOISE 
continued from page 28 


It is hard to visualize today the ef- 
fort necessary to work a turquoise 
deposit by prehistoric means. Water 
to be used often had to be carried 
ten or twenty miles. Wood was sup- 
plied in the same manner. The min- 
ing was done with hand tools that 
frequently broke and had to be re- 
placed. Ore had to be carried from 
within the shafts out to the dumps 
where each piece was inspected in- 
- dividually for traces of the gem. Yet, 
a stone-age people with no more 
strength than their own muscles were 
able to excavate enough rock so that 
the dumps covered twenty acres. 

The rediscovery of Nevada’s tur- 
quoise wealth occurred in 1894 by an 
Indian prospector hired by a Good- 
springs merchant. He had camped 
overnight in a dry wash near Crescent 
and noticed bits of turquoise in the 
gravel below his campfire. Inspection 
of the cliffs above the wash disclosed 
the old Indian mines. Two years later, 
the property was purchased by the 
American Turquoise Company which 
attempted to monopolize all tur- 
quoise production in the country 
during the 1880’s and 1890's. 

Until about 1870, most gem-quality 
turquoise in the world market came 
from Persia. A monopoly had been 
established between the Shah of 
Persia and a group of Dutch lapadar- 
ists who limited the supply and main- 
tained the high price of the stone. 
The rediscovery of American. tur- 
quoise deposits posed a threat to this 
cartel. After satisfying themselves that 
the American stones were genuinely 
high-quality, the cartel formed a sub- 
sidiary that was intended to purchase 
any turquoise claim to prevent the 
gems from coming on the market and 
driving down the price. The purchas- 
ing agent hired to inspect and grade 
the production from their properties 
was the Tiffany Jewelry Company of 
New York. In the years following 
1880, the American Turquoise Com- 
pany gradually purchased most of the 
domestic sources of the gem. It was 
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Turquoise and shell necklaces are shown here 
against a beam of a pueblo structure. These 
historic items are on exhibit at the Lost City 
Museum in Overton. 


not a difficult procedure. Turquoise 
was a novelty in American mining 
circles and the prospectors had little 
experience in working such a claim. 
They generally chose to realize a few 
hundred dollars than to risk the haz- 
ards of marketing the raw stones. 
Two years after its discovery, the 
Crescent turquoise claim was pur- 
chased by the monopoly and titled 
the Toltec Mining Company. A man- 
ager, George Simmons, was sent from 
New York and the mines were 
worked until World War I. Over a 
thousand feet of tunnel were cut into 
the deposit, and numerous open cuts 
were expanded into producing 
stopes. Because of the desire of the 
company for secrecy, no production 
figures were ever published. How- 
ever large finds were occasionally re- 
ported in the local newspapers; one 
stone of over 320 carats being found 
on the surface in 1903. Large quanti- 
ties of Indian tools and implements 
were found, and a selection was 


given to. the Nevada Historical So- 
ciety in 1908. 


Closeup of turquoise artifacts in a black-on- 
white bowl at. Overton. 





John Townley 


John Townley 


Turquoise mining at Crescent 
lasted over two decades. Today, there 
is a neat stone cabin still occupied by 
a caretaker for the owners. During 
the active period, a considerable 
community for the workers and their 
families grew up near the mine. 
Called Turquoise Camp, the one 
claim to fame was a painting of John 
D. Rockefeller engaged in a life-or- 
death struggle with a gigantic green 
rattlesnake, which hung in a local 
bar. To make for customer interest, 
Rockefeller was portrayed in the 
nude. In 1904, communication with 
the outside world was improved 
when a stageline was initiated be- 
tween Turquoise Camp and Search- 
light. 

Although Crescent was usually a 
quiet backwater, there were occa- 
sional killings: In 1903, the manager 
of the Toltec mine was killed by his 
ex-foreman. The murder followed a 
heated exchange about ownership of 
a spring nearby. Simmons, the man- 
ager, was seated in the company sup- 


ply wagon when his disgruntled ex- | 


employee literally ventilated him 
with a revolver. During the subse- 
quent trial, it was established that 
there was a shotgun under the man- 
ager’s seat. Since it was within reach, 
the jury ruled “self-defense” and re- 
leased the ex-foreman. 

In common with many other min- 
ing districts, the Toltec mine was 
closed by rising labor costs, not lack 
of gemstone. The work was largely 
done by hand and the costs finally 
eliminated potential profits. Until 
mechanization can be applied to tur- 
quoise, there is litthe chance that 
the mine will reopen. Several leases 
have been made since 1919, but no 
production has been recorded. 

Today, Nevada’s oldest mining en- 
terprise lies forgotten and ignored. 
But tomorrow... who knows? — LJ 


EDITOR’S NOTE-—For those wanting more de- 
tailed information about turquoise mines and 
mining in this state we recommend Turquoise 
Deposits of Nevada by Frank R. Morrissey. 
The volume contains descriptions of every 
mine in the state, along with a detailed map 
and interviews with the mine owners. Printed 
in 1968, it can be obtained for $1.50 from the 
Nevada Bureau of Mines, University of Ne- 
vada, Reno. 
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COMMENT 
continued from page 35 


tions of Nevada lakes; the facilities, if 
any, and boating and fishing information. 

You may send an advance order to the 
foregoing address and receive the 1973 
edition when available. They will bill you. 


The April 21, 1972 issue of my favorite 
newspaper, the Eureka (Nevada) Miner, 
carried an announcement that recent re- 
interpretations of the U. S. Forest Service 
Antiquities Act of 1906 have resulted in 
a prohibition against the casual collection 
of Indian arrowheads and other artifacts 
on forest service land. 

Hopefully, this newly defined ‘“emer- 
gency directive” is not retroactive as | 
have a small Nevada treasure-trove | 
cherish; a sample of spring water bottled 
when we located Emigrant Springs on the 
old Applegate Cut-off, a handful of rusty 
square nails, some scraps of paper from 
forgotten walls, a blemished Chinese soya 
jar, several purple bottles and bits of 
glass, and a few crumbling papers from 
the schoolhouse ruins in Aurora. Not 
knowing that God would be declared 
illegal in the school room, a young child 
had tortuously printed, “Thou shalt have 
no other Gods before me.” 

—Pauline De Witt. 
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NEVADA IS A 


SICHT 
SEE 


ENJOY IT ALL WITH 
GRAY LINE SCENIC TOURS 


Enjoy all the beauty Nevada has to offer. But 
why drive when you can travel the easy, luxu- 
rious way with Gray Line Scenic Tours? 

With Gray Line you can take your eyes off the 
road and get away to the beauty of Lake Tahoe, 
Virginia City and Reno. Be rested when you 
arrive after a smooth ride in Gray Line’s mod- 
ern, air conditioned coaches. 


CHARTER TOURS AVAILABLE 


THE ONLY LICENSED 

SIGHT-SEEING COMPANY OPERATING 

IN THE RENO-TAHOE AREA 

Reno: 1675 Mill St., Reno, Nev. 89505 
Phone (702) 329-1147 


EF) <i It | go) - Sal oad © al = {0) 4 OMEEST-] a F-] =I (ol c=) 
Stateline, Nev. 89449 - (702) 588-6688 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA GOLDEN TOURS 
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MOUNTAINS 
continued from page 26 


This small Nevada map shows the 
composite ranges. 


teau, the Santa Rosa Range is a kind 
of transition zone between the two 
physiographic provinces, rather than 
being a part of either. In form, the 
range is like an inverted Y, with a 
beautiful remote valley sheltered in 
the crotch of the Y. This is ranch 
country, with the old town of Paradise 
Valley its center. 

The landscape of the Santa Rosa 
Range is varied, with large outcrops 
of granite on the southwestern flanks, 
and sharp, shattered, spired remnants 
of old volcanic rocks punctuating the 
ridges further north. The dirt road 
which crosses the eastern leg of the Y 


_ at Hinkey Summit climbs abruptly to 


some spectacular views, especially 
beautiful in fall, when the aspens in 
steep canyon pockets turn to golden 
accents in the brown landscape. 

In its austerity, wildness, and re- 
moteness, the Santa Rosa Range ac- 
centuates three of the outstanding 
qualities to be found in many Nevada 
ranges, and so it seems fitting that we 
close our series of articles on the 
Mountains of Nevada with this beau- 
tiful range. 

Confronted with a resource as im- 
mense, as varied, and as inspiring as 
are the mountains of Nevada, we have 
attempted to define this richness in 
this series. As a sampling, it couldn't 
be more than a pale shadow of those 
magnificent regions. We urge you 
now to take the advice of that Prophet 
of the Mountains, John Muir: “Climb 
the mountains, and get their glad tid- 
ings! Nature’s peace shall flow into 
you.” O 
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FRANK ROZA JR., OWNER 


Specializing in silver dollars, gold 
coins, rare coins, foreign coins. 
Coin collections bought and sold. 
One of the largest numismatic dis- 
plays in the West. 

603 North Carson Street, Across from 


The State Museum e Carson City, 
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Think ahead to 


JANUARY 1, 197 


That's the day you will want to start using But wait until you see our 1973 edition — larger 
Nevada Magazine’s beautiful new 1973 engage-__ color illustrations than before, heavier stock — 
ment calendar. in every way it will be a winner. 





Our 1972 calendar was a great success. We Right now — while you’re thinking about it — 
had many customers and many enthusiastic send us your order on the forms below. 
comments. 





CHRISTMAS PACKAGE DEAL: 50¢ off each calendar and subscrip- 
tion combination $4.25 each ($4.75 value) 


[ ]__-_. CALENDAR(S) @ $2.00 each (names below) 
| __. SUBSCRIPTION(S) @ $2.75 each (names below) 
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[| SPECIAL OFFER #1: We will mail 10 calendars to friends on your gift list 
for $18.50 total. 

SPECIAL OFFER #2: We will mail 10 calendars to one address for only 
$17.00 total. 
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Nevada glamor 
without the 
Tre new Ormsby CLAMOL 


House and Casino. 
It’s a combination unique in all Nevada. 


Now, all the action Nevada offers, plunked right 
in the middle of the fresh, tranquil atmosphere 
of yesteryear. 


Consider this message a personal invitation 
from the Laxalt family to make our new 
Ormsby House and Casino your personal 
headquarters whenever you're in western 
Nevada. And if you'll be scheduling a 
business or club or association meeting 
for our area, we have all the facilities to 
handle groups to 400. 


Write Department N for details. 
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